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ON  THE  RIGHTFUL  CLAIMS 
OF  WOMEN. 


The  relationship  between  man  and  woman,  in  its  ideal 
form,  is  the  tenderest  that  the  human  imagination  can  well 
conceive ;  nevertheless,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  and 
reluctant  as  we,  men  may  be  to  acknowledge  it,  one  of  the 
most  melancholy  chapters  in  human  experience  has  been 
the  treatment  of  women  by  their  loving  partners  in  that 
supreme  relationship.  I  have  no  wish  to  exaggerate 
against  my  own  sex  ;  but,  so  far  as  I  know, — with  plenty 
of  individual  exceptions  at  all  times,  and  with  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  such  exceptions  in  these  days, — there 
has  never  been  a  period,  and  there  has  never  been  a 
country,  in  which,  speaking  generally,  women  have  been 
dealt  with  equitably,  either  socially  or  politically.  Amongst 
savage  races, — to  begin  with,' — down  even  to  our  own 
times, — I  have  the  highest  authority  for  the  statement  that 
the  men  generally  have  no  more  conception  of  the  rights 
of  women  than  of  the  rights  of  dogs.  In  most  cases,  while 
they  confine  themselves  to  the  more  dignified  occupations 
of  hunting  and  fighting,  they  pile  the  accumulated  burden 
of  the  servile  drudgery, — out-door  as  well  as  in-door, — 
upon  their  women.  In  nearly  all  cases,  I  believe,  they 
exercise  the  right  of  either  selling  or  killing  their  wives 


when  they  grow  weary  of  them  ;  whilst,  among  the  more 
brutal  tribes,  they  wind  up  the  tender  relationship  by 
eating  them  ;  but,  for  the  honor  of  poor  human  nature,  we 
must  cherish  the  hope  that  these  latter  cases  have  been  few. 
If  the  more  civilised  Hindoos  have  never  eaten  their  wives, 
they  sometimes  insisted  that  widows  should  immolate 
themselves  on  the  funeral  pyre  of  their  husbands,  until  the 
British  Government  put  an  end  to  the  practice ;  and  their 
institution  of  infant  marriage,  in  certain  of  its  aspects,  is, 
if  possible,  worse.  Of  other  Oriental  peoples  I  shall  not 
speak;  polygamy,  the  bow-string,  and  the  murder  of  the 
female  infants,  speak  too  loudly  for  themselves  ;  but,  even 
in  Christian  Europe,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  not  a  country, 
save  noble  little  Finland,  from  Russia  to  our  own  United 
Kingdom,  in  which,  even  yet,  women  of  all  classes  are 
recognised  as  capable,  reasonable  beings,  entitled  to  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  as  their  husbands  and  brothers. 
As  girls,  with  the  exception  of  the  wealthier,  and  more 
cultivated  classes,  they  do  not  usually  receive  as  liberal  an 
education  as  their  brothers ;  as  workers, — compelled  to 
toil  for  their  living, — they  are  seldom  remunerated  as. 
equitably  as  their  male  competitors  ;  as  wives  and  mothers, 
whether  they  are  aware  of  it  or  not,  they  are  legally  sub- 
jected to  dishonoring  disabilities,  in  regard  both  to  them- 
selves and  their  children ;  and,  as  citizens,  they  are  denied 
that  share  in  the  legislation  and  administration  of  their 
respective  countries,  to  which,  as  responsible,  tax-paying 
members  of  the  community,  they  claim  to  be  legitimately  and 


inalienably  entitled.  It  is  quite  true, — we  rejoice  to 
acknowledge  it, — that  owing  to  the  growing  sense  of  justice, 
on  the  part  of  legislators  almost  everywhere, — in  several  of 
our  European  countries,  as  well  as  our  own,  in  the  United 
States,  and,  more  particularly,  in  those  bright  young 
Colonies  beyond  the  seas, — considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  removal  of  many  of  these  inequalities ;  but  a 
great  deal  still  remains  to  be  done  almost  everywhere  ;  and 
womenarenowasking, — as  a  matter  of  equitable  right, — that, 
at  long  last,  as  far  as  practicable,  they  shall  be  recognised 
as  the  moral  equals  of  their  husbands  and  brothers 
in  all  these  relationships ;  and  be  everywhere  treated 
accordingly. 

Now,  frankly  and  honestly,  is  there  anything  unreason- 
able in  this  demand  ?  And,  in  making  it,  is  there  a 
generous-hearted  man,  the  world  over, — I  feel  sure  there  is 
not  in  this  room, — who  will  not  delightedly  give  his  sisters 
the  right  hand  of  cordial  fellowship  ?  One  of  the  foulest 
blots  upon  human  nature  has  been  the  treatment  of  the 
weaker  sex  by  the  stronger  in  all  past  ages ;  no  well- 
informed  man  can  be  ignorant  of  the  fact ;  it  will  take 
centuries  of  chivalrous  compensation  to  wipe  out  the  bitter 
memory  of  the  wrongs,  some  of  them  scarcely  nameable, 
which  they  have  everywhere  endured.  In  most  countries, 
even  at  the  present  hour, — I  am  not  exaggerating  when  I 
say,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  well-to-do,  refined,  and 
cultivated  classes, —  such  as  I  see  before  me, — the  larger 


share  of  the  world's  drudgery,  and  by  far  the  larger  share  of 
the  world's  suffering,  still  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  wives  and 
mothers ;  and  devoted  as  they  may  be,  they  would  be  less 
than  human  if  they  did  not  everywhere  revolt  against  it. 

In  this  advanced  period  of  the  world's  enlightenment, 
men  of  independent  minds,  — men  who  respect  themselves, 
' — will  no  longer  submit  to  unconditional  control  on  the 
part  of  other  men  ;  they  are  everywhere  claiming  the  right 
not  only  to  govern  their  lives  upon  the  lines  of  their  own 
natural  development,  but  to  take  their  legitimate  share  in 
the  government  of  their  respective  countries  ;  and,  by  the 
very  act  of  so  doing,  they  are  proving  their  title  to  moral 
and  political  freedom.  Is  there  any  reason  why  women 
should  be  deemed  less  fit  either  to  govern  themselves,  or  to 
take  their  appropriate  share  in  the  government  of  the  world, 
than  their  husbands  and  brothers  ?  I  know  of  no  reason 
except  that  being  physically  both  smaller,  and  less  muscular, 
than  men,  they  have  heretofore,  for  the  most  part,  submitted 
to  the  condition  of  moral  and  political  serfdom.  We,  men 
are  not  denied  our  political  rights  because  we  are  not  physical 
athletes, — adepts  at  football,  and  cricket,  and  pugilism  ; 
why  should  women  be  ?  The  argument  that  because  they 
■do  not  serve  their  country  as  soldiers,  or  sailors,  or  police- 
men, they  have  no  political  rights, — is  too  farcical  to  impose 
upon  any  one  ;  nine-tenths  of  our  male  electors,  and  nine- 
tenths  of  our  Cabinet  Ministers  as  well,  have  never  served 
their  country  in  any  ot  those  capacities  ;    yet  they  have  no 


scruple  about  claiming  a  share  in  the  Government  for 
themselves !  As  mothers  of  the  entire  community, — always 
more  or  less  at  the  peril  of  their  lives, — women,  whatever 
their  individual  failings,  stand  in  the  very  front  rank  of  our 
national  benefactors ;  and,  as  such,  are  entitled  to  far  more 
consideration, — I  say  it  deliberately, — far  more  considera- 
tion,— than  they  have  ever  yet  received.  And,  to  the 
credit  of  no  small  proportion  of  the  men,  in  all  the  more 
advanced  communities,  an  ever-increasing  number  of  them 
are  now  labouring  to  remove  the  disabilities  under  which 
women  are  still  suffering,  and  have  made  up  their  minds 
irrevocably  that  those  injustices  must  cease. 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  told  by  some  that,  inasmuch  as 
women  are  less  intelligent  than  men,  they  cannot  be 
trusted  with  the  Parliamentary  vote  ;  though,  strange  to 
say,  they  can  with  the  Municipal.  Less  naturally  intelligent 
than  men  they  have  never  been  proved  to  be  ;  less  capable 
of  discerning  the  right  representative  to  vote  for,  they  cer- 
tainly are  not ;  less  educated  in  most  countries  the 
majority  of  them  are  ;  but  does  the  fault  of  that  lie  at  their 
door  ?  To  my  mind  there  is  something  dastardly  in  first 
denying  women  their  rightful  measure  of  the  kind  of  educa- 
tion which  would  render  them  more  capable  in  all  the 
relations  of  life,  and  then  casting  their  consequent  incom- 
petence in  their  teeth.  What  they  rightly  complain  of 
is, — that  while  fathers,  as  a  matter-of-course,  spare  no 
expense  to  provide  their  sons  with  the  education  which  is 
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needed  to  fit  them  for  their  life-work,  as  the  bread-winners 
of  their  families,  they  too  frequently,  as  we  all  know,  grudge 
every  penny  spent  in  fitting  their  daughters  for  their  life- 
work,  which  is  not  merely  the  economic  management  of 
their  households, — important  as  that  may  be, — but  the  far 
more  momentous  duty  of  the  rearing  and  intelligent  training 
of  their  children.  It  is  sometimes  apparently  forgotten, 
that,  speaking  on  the  national  scale,  there  is  hardly  a 
member  of  the  community,  of  whatever  class,  who  does  not 
receive  his  early  nurture,  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  aye, 
and  religious  too,  far  more  from  his  mother,  provided  she 
is  capable,  than  from  his  father ;  and  that,  from  this  point 
of  view,  the  mother  must  be  considered  the  more  important 
member  of  our  social  organism.  The  entire  future  of  our 
nation,  and  our  race,  depends  more  upon  our  mothers  than 
any  other  earthly  influence  ;  yet  there  is  not  probably  one 
in  every  ten  of  them,  taking  our  entire  population  into 
account,  who  receives  the  kind  of  education  which  is 
absolutely  needed  for  the  adequate  discharge  of  this 
momentous  office.  If  one-third  of  our  children  perish 
before  completing  their  fifth  year,  it  is  the  mothers'  igno- 
rance of  the  laws  of  Hygiene  that  is  more  immediately 
responsible.  Our  race  is  bound  to  go  on  deteriorating  in 
our  large  towns  until  our  women  of  all  classes,  poor  as  well 
as  rich,  are  adequately  instructed  in  the  laws  of  healthy 
rearing.  We  may  flood  the  country,  from  end  to  end,  with 
up-to-date,  well  qualified  medical  advisers,  male  and  female  ; 
but  it  is  the  mothers,  who,  in  the  necessary  absence  of  the 
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fathers,  in  their  various  avocations,  have,  daily  and  hourly, 
in  all  emergencies,  to  act  upon  the  advice  tendered  ;  and, 
until  they  are  much  better  educated  than  they  now,  for  the 
most  part,  are,  they  cannot  be  relied  on  to  follow  that 
advice  intelligently.  So,  again,  with  the  early  mental  and 
moral  training  of  the  children.  If  it  be  true,  in  the  words 
of  the  Poet,  that  :  — 

"  'Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind, — 
Just  as  the  tivig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined ;" 
it  is  upon  the  mother,  again,  far  more  than  the  father,  that, 
speaking  generally, — the  bending  of  the  twig  is  mainly 
dependent.  And,  therefore,  I  place  foremost  among  the 
rightful  demands  of  women,  not  only  here  at  home,  but  in 
all  countries,  as  the  future  rearers,  and  early  instructors,  of 
the  entire  human  family,  such  an  education  as  will  enable 
them  to  do  full  justice  to  their  children,  at  this  most  critical 
period  of  their  lives ;  whether  that  education  be  imparted  at 
the  expense  of  the  individual  parent,  or  of  the  State,  is  a 
comparatively  minor  matter.  If,  as  a  broad  general  prin- 
ciple, the  fathers  are  the  natural  bread-winners  of  the 
family,  the  mothers  are  the  natural  educators  of  the 
children,  until  they  are  of  an  age  to  go  to  school ;  and, 
therefore,  so  far  from  being  worse  educated  than  their 
husbands,  they  ought  to  be  the  better  educated  of  the  two; 
they  should  everyone  receive  such  a  mental  and  moral 
training  as  will  enable  them  to  be  the  capable  instructors  of 
their  children,  not  merely  during  their  early  years,  but 
what   is,    if  possible,    even   more    imperative,    during   the 
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perilous  years  of  puberty.  There  is  no  important  subject, 
affecting  man,  in  any  of  his  relations,  individual,  social,  or 
political,  upon  which  women  should  be  kept  in  ignorance. 
One  of  their  most  painful  experiences,  at  the  present  epoch, 
is  the  cruel  way  in  which  sons  so  often  look  down  upon 
their  mothers  from  the  day  in  which  they  receive  a  smat- 
tering of  those  branches  of  knowledge,  literary  or  scientific, 
upon  which  their  mothers  have  been  left  untaught ;  and  if 
our  mothers  have  a  moral  right  to  the  respect  and  honor 
of  their  children,  they  have  a  prior  right  to  the  kind  and 
degree  of  education  which  will  alone  ensure  those  feelings. 

It  is  now  universally  acknowledged  by  educationists 
that  well-qualified  women  constitute  the  best  teachers  of 
the  young,  at  least  during  their  earlier  years ;  but  what  is 
not  universally  recognised  by  the  general  community  is, — 
that  they  ought  to  be  paid  for  their  services  at  least  as 
liberally  as  the  men  teachers  whom  they,  not  unfrequently, 
excel ;  and  that  brings  me  to  the  next  extreme  injustice 
inflicted  upon  women, — the  industrial,  or  economic  one. 
In  the  first  place,  they  are  still  everywhere  excluded  from 
a  number  of  the  more  dignified  and  better  paid  employ- 
ments for  which  they  are  naturally  qualified  ;  and,  secondly, 
even  in  those  employments  to  which  they  are  commonly 
admitted,  with  certain  peculiar  exceptions  which  I  need  not 
specify,  they  are  very  rarely  recompensed  as  liberally  as 
their  male  competitors.  Why  is  it  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
University   in    the    Kingdom   in   which  women,    however 
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richly  endowed  with  both  capacity  and  scholarship,  are 
enrolled  amongst  the  Professors,  and  Tutors,  and  Fellows, 
and  Senators  ?  There  are  now  several  thousand  women 
Graduates  in  the  United  Kingdom, — many  of  whom  have 
had  most  distinguished  careers  as  students,  and  are 
thoroughly  well  fitted  for  any  of  those  offices  ;  why,  then, 
are  they  not  thrown  open  to  them  ?  There  seems  to  be 
only  one  possible  answer  ;  — they  are  considered  too  valu- 
able to  be  wasted  upon  women  !  Let  them,  by  all  means, 
be  National  School  Teachers,  and  Intermediate  Teachers 
in  Girls'  Schools,  at  inferior  pay ;  but  surely  those  employ- 
ments ought  to  satisfy  their  wildest  ambitions  ;  University 
Professorships  are  the  peculium  of  our  superior  sex  !  So, 
again,  in  all  those  Government  appointments  to  which 
they  are  now  admitted,  it  is  only  the  subordinate  offices 
that  are  thrown  open  to  them  ;  the  well-paid  headships  of 
the  various  departments  are  reserved  for  the  men.  There 
may  possibly  be  exceptions  which  I  know  not  of; 
I  hope  that  there  are  ;  I  am  speaking  of  the  general  rule. 
Until  quite  recently  it  was  the  same  with  the  Medical  Pro- 
fession. Women  were  told  that  while  nature  had  eminently 
fitted  them  for  the  more  servile  drudgery  of  the  nurse  and 
the  sage-femme,  the  nobler  avocation  of  the  Medical 
Adviser  was  not  for  them.  To  the  credit  of  that  generous 
Profession,  be  it  recognised  that  they  have  welcomed  the 
women  into  their  ranks  with  open  arms ;  and  the  women 
have  not  disappointed  the  hopes  that  were  entertained 
respecting  them.     The  Members  of  our  Legal  Profession,  I 
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regret  to  say,  have  not  been  equally  magnanimous. 
Women,  I  believe,  may  now  receive  a  qualifying  legal 
education  and  degree ;  but,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  at 
all  events,  they  are  still  denied  admission  to  all 
remunerative  practice ;  and  no  woman  who  is  on  her 
trial  before  any  of  our  tribunals  ; — no  matter  how  critical ( 
and  no  matter  how  delicate,  the  case  may  be, — can  claim 
the  services  of  either  a  sympathetic  Advocate,  or  a  sympa- 
thetic Judge,  of  her  own  sex  ; — though  numbers  of  women 
Lawyers  are  now  freely  practising  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  in  several  of  the  European  countries,  with  signal 
advantage  to  their  female  clients. 

The  doctrine  that  wifehood,  and  motherhood  are  the 
proper  functions  for  women  is  a  beautiful  one  in  theory  ; 
but  somehow,  in  this  imperfect  world,  it  does  not  always 
work  out  in  practice.  There  are,  1  suppose,  from  one  to 
two  millions  of  men  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  decline 
to  burden  themselves  with  wife  and  children  ;  there  are 
millions  more  who  emigrate  ;  and  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence is, — that  corresponding  millions  of  our  women, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  for  ever  debarred  from 
wifehood.  What  are  these  millions  to  do, — to  obtain  the 
means  of  living?  This  question  is  sometimes  dexterously 
evaded  by  our  opponents;  but  I  must  press  it  closely  home 
upon  all  my  hearers.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  fathers 
of  these  women  have  not  left  them  an  independence  ;  they 
have  no  husbands  to  support  them ;    in  many  cases  they 
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have  an  aged  mother,  or,  it  may  be,  an  invalid  sister, 
dependent  upon  them  ;  if  they  are  virtuous,  as  the  immense 
majority  of  them  are,  they  have  no  choice  but, — whether 
well  qualified  or  not, — to  plunge  into  the  ranks  of  labour. 
And  here  it  is  that  the  cruelty  of  their  treatment  so  often 
comes  in.  Not  only  are  they  accused  of  taking  the  bread 
out  of  the  mouths  of  the  men  whose  places  they  may  appear 
to  occupy,  but,  wherever  practicable,  advantage  is  taken  of 
their  helplessness  to  reduce  their  remuneration  not  merely 
to  a  lower  figure  than  that  of  their  men  competitors,  but 
sometimes  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  starvation  minimum. 
Such  is  the  generosity, — such  the  sense  of  equity, — of  no 
inconsiderable  section  of  my  self-styled  chivalrous  sex!  I 
shall  not  weary  either  you  or  myself,  with  specific  figures 
bearing  out  these  statements.  Many  of  you  know  all  about 
them  much  better  than  I  do.  But  I  would  ju^>t  leave  this 
query  with  you  : — why  is  it  that  the  streets  of  so  many  of 
our  larger  towns  have  so  hideous  a  story  to  tell  ?  Or,  with- 
out glancing  further  at  that  gruesome  theme,  which  our 
nobler  women  will  be  compelled  to  face  in  all  earnestness 
by  and  by, — why  is  it  that  nearly  twice  as  many  destitute 
women  as  destitute  men  have  to  fall  back  upon  Pauper- 
relief  in  their  declining  years  ?  As  a  general  rule,  they  do 
not  waste  their  resources  upon  drink,  upon  tobacco,  or  in 
gambling  upon  the  turf.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions ; 
but  I  am  everywhere  speaking  of  the  rule.  It  is  we,  men 
who  throw  away  our  money  upon  these  indulgences  ;  the 
women,  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  have  not  the  money  to 
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throw  away.  If  they  can  manage  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together,  upon  the  miserable  four  or  five  shillings  a 
week, — or  sometimes  even  less, — which  some  of  them 
receive,  it  is  fully  as  much  as  they  can  accomplish  ;  they 
have  no  reserve  fund  either  for  vicious  indulgences,  or  to 
provide  for  the  rainy  day.  And  what  women  are  now 
claiming,  as  a  matter  of  indisputable  right,  is, — that  for  the 
millions  who  are  compelled,  often  by  dire  necessity,  to  work 
for  their  living,  and  who  cannot  all  be  domestic  servants, 
not  only  should  all  remunerative  occupations,  for  which  they 
are  qualified,  be  freely  thrown  open  to  them,  but  also  that 
for  equal  work  they  should  receive  equal  pay.  And  for  my 
part,  I  would  supplement  that  claim  with  the  still  further 
one,  and  say,  that  if  there  be  any  class  in  the  community 
by  whom  Old  Age  Government  Pensions  are,  more  espe- 
cially needed,  it  is  the  women  who  have  been  left  unpro- 
vided for,  and  without  the  means  of  self-support,  by  reck- 
less, incapable,  or  inconsiderate  fathers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  most  cordially  assent  to  the  doctrine 
that,  for  the  immense  majority  of  women,  the  world  over, 
marriage  and  parentage  constitute  the  true  vocation  ;  though 
many  thousands  of  them,  in  all  countries,  have  bitterly  to 
rue  the  day  when  they  surrendered  themselves  to  unscru- 
pulous and  cruel  taskmasters.  That,  I  may  possibly  be 
told,  was  the  fault  of  their  own  imprudence  ;  but,  in  multi- 
tudes of  cases  it  is  not  so ;  in  many  countries  daughters 
have   virtually   no   alternative   but   to   do  the  bidding  of 
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arbitrary  parents.  And,  what  is  not  their  own  fault,  even 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  are  the  inequitable  laws  to  which 
they  are  subject  as  wives  and  mothers.  Those  laws  have 
been  enacted  by  men  for  their  own  convenience,  and, 
sometimes  at  least,  with  very  small  consideration  for  the 
rights  of  their  partners.  As  competent  legal  authorities  will 
tell  you, — wives,  under  British  law,  are  still  the  very  partial 
owners  of  either  their  own  persons,  or  their  rightful 
property  ;  they  can  rarely  emancipate  themselves  from  brutal 
or  licentious  husbands  ;  and  they  are  often  left  destitute 
through  vindictive  wills,  or  unjust  laws  of  intestacy.  And 
mothers  are  similarly  outraged  in  regard  to  the  custody  of 
their  children,  who,  from  whatever  point  of  view,  are,  far 
mora  truly,  their  offspring,  than  those  of  their  fathers.  In 
the  nature  of  things  we,  men,  however  well-intentioned, — ■ 
and  I  include  myself  amongst  the  number, — cannot  feel 
these  injustices  as  keenly  as  women  themselves  do ;  and, 
until  those  women  obtain  their  rightful  share  in  the  legis- 
lation of  the  country,  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  that  such 
injustices  will  ever  be  more  than  partially  rectified. 

And  this,  again,  brings  me  to  what  is,  in  some  respects, 
the  most  fundamental  of  all  their  claims, — their  rightful 
share  in  the  moral  government  of  the  world, — and  I  would 
add, — the  predominant  share  in  whatever  especially  con- 
cerns themselves  and  their  children.  For  thousands  of 
years,  with  certain  limited  exceptions,  we,  men  have  ex- 
cluded women   from    any  recognised  participation   in   the 
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enactment,  and  administration  of  the  laws, — no  matter  how 
vital,  or  no  matter  how  fatal,  those  laws  may  have  been 
both  to  themselves  and  those  dearest  to  them.  Exceptions, 
of  course,  there  have  been  ;  from  time  to  time,  throughout 
the  ages,  women  have  arisen  with  such  commanding  force 
of  character,  that,  like  Semiramis,  in  ancient  times,  and 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  modern,  they  have  dominated  all  their 
statesmen  ;  but  these  have  been  exceptional  cases  ;  we, 
men,  everywhere  have  kept  the  reins  of  power  as  rigidly  as 
possible  in  our  own  hands  ;  and  a  very  miserable  business 
have  we  not  most  commonly  made  of  if?  Could  there  be  a 
sterner  condemnation  passed  upon  our  statesmanship  than 
the  two  sanguinary  conflicts  that  have  already  crimsoned 
the  century  upon  which  we  have  just  entered  ?  Those  con- 
flicts might  both  have  been  averted  had  there  been  greater 
wisdom  on  the  part  of  one  or  other  of  the  contending 
parties.  I  am  not  apportioning  the  blame  between  them 
in  either  case  ;  that  forms  no  part  of  my  duty  ;  but  I  say 
unhesitatingly  that  the  appeal  to  the  arbitrament  of  colossal 
slaughter  for  the  settlement  of  international  controversies, 
in  these  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries  of  our  Christian 
Era,  reflects  infinite  discredit  upon  our  masculine  states- 
manship ;  and  that  women  are  perfectly  justified  in  demand- 
ing that,  from  this  time  forward,  no  war  shall  ever  be  entered 
upon  without  taking  their  counsel  both  as  to  its  abstract 
rightfulness,  and  its  practical  expediency.  Our  costly  and 
demoral^ing  war  system  will  never  come  to  an  end  until  the 
women  oj  all  nations  combine  in  deadly  earnest  for  its  ex- 
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tinction.  The  fighting  instinct  is  still  exceedingly  strong 
in  the  masculine  character;  we,  men,  fight  for  territory; 
we  fight  for  prestige  ;  we  fight  for  extended  trade ;  we  fight 
to  avenge  an  insult ;  we  fight  for  personal  promotion  ;  we 
fight  for  the  love  of  fighting.  Our  very  boys  at  school  fight 
for  predominance  amongst  their  comrades.  It  is  not  so 
with  our  girls.  Whatever  their  faults,  they  do  not  commonly 
appeal  to  physical  force  to  decide  their  controversies.  Next 
to  the  men  who  actually  perish  on  the  battle-field,  women, 
with  their  children,  are  the  chief  sufferers  from  this  inhuman 
mode  of  settling  differences.  It  is  they  who  have  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  a  husband,  a  son,  or  a  brother,  in  those 
murderous  encounters  ;  it  is  they  upon  whom  the  burden  of 
the  war  expenditure  falls  most  grievously  in  their  households ; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  they  who,  by  every  right,  moral  or  con- 
stitutional, should  have  the  casting  vote  before  any  war, 
however  plausible,  is  undertaken  ;  and  their  instincts  of 
pity,  and  of  motherhood,  will  prevent  their  consenting  to 
the  arbitrament  of  so  brutal  an  appeal  except  in  the  one 
justifiable  case  of  unescapable  self-defence.  From  the  day 
in  which  the  women  of  the  world  universally  obtain  their 
rightful  political  recognition,  wars  of  aggression,  wars  for  the 
acquirement  of  fresh  territory,  wars  for  the  promotion  of 
trade,  with  all  their  infinite  waste  of  invaluable  human  re- 
sources, will,  it  may  be  gradually,  but  inevitably,  come  to 
an  end. 

But  this  is  far  from   being  the  only   direction  in  which 
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masculine  statesmanship  has  failed.  The  truth  is, — there 
is  hardly  a  political  or  social  problem  which  we,  men,  have 
yet  settled,  or  which  does  not  call  for  the  energetic  help  of 
women  to  effect  its  solution.  Our  political  and  social  re- 
formers, however  zealous  in  their  desire  to  grapple  with 
these  problems, — are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  carry  the 
necessary  measures  through  the  dense  phalanx  of  their 
Parliamentary  obstacles  ;  the  passive  resistance  presented 
by  the  various  Governments,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
active  hostility  of  interested  opponents,  on  the  other,  are  too 
strong  for  their  efforts  ;  they  need  the  help  of  the  entire 
women's  vote  in  order  to  overcome  these  multiplied 
hindrances.  Take,  for  example,  the  burning  question  of 
our  national  intemperance  ;  160  millions  sterling  of  the 
aggregate  income  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  annually  ex- 
pended upon  intoxicating  drinks  ;  and  probably,  at  a  mode- 
rate estimate,  one  half  of  that  expenditure  is  very  much 
worse  than  waste,  for  it  inflicts  the  direst  misery  upon  our 
women  and  children.  As  in  the  case  of  war,  it  is  they  who 
are  the  chief  sufferers  from  this  abuse  ;  it  is  they  who  are 
often  deprived  of  the  necessaries  of  life  through  the  indul- 
gence of  drunken,  and  sometimes  wife-beating  husbands ; 
and  there,  again,  it  is  they  who  ought  to  have  the  casting 
vote  in  our  dealings  with  this  question.  So,  once  more, 
with  our  treatment  of  the  poor.  We  are  spending  some 
fifteen  millions  sterling  in  the  year  in  the  relief  of  desti- 
tution ;  nevertheless  our  deserving  poor  do  not  receive 
the  consideration  they  are  entitled  to  ;  and  this  applies 
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more  especially  to  the  women  and  children,  who  constitute 
about  three-fourths  of  the  inmates  of  our  workhouses,  and, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
There  is  too  much  masculine  self-seeking  in  the  management 
of  these  Institutions;  and  the  evil  will  never  be  remedied 
until  women  have  their  legitimate  voice  both  in  the  enact- 
ment of  the  laws  regulating  the  system,  and,  still  more,  in 
their  practical  administration.  In  every  Union  in  the  Three 
Kingdoms  a  large  proportion  of  the  Guardians  should  be 
women,  who  would  undertake  the  duty, — not  to  perpetrate 
jobs  in  favour  of  their  personal  friends, — but  from  pure, 
disinterested  love  of  the  suffering.  And  the  same  rule 
applies  with  equal  force  to  all  our  charitable  institutions  ; 
the  outdoor  arrangements  may  be  the  proper  functions  of 
the  men  ;  the  indoor  administration  belongs  more  properly 
in  large  measure  to  the  women ;  and  we,  men,  at  last, 
however  reluctantly,  are  beginning  to  recognise  this  truth. 

But  the  claims  of  women, — their  legitimate  claims, — go 
farther  still ;  and  they  cannot  afford  to  abate  one  iota  of 
them  ;  they  claim  the  casting  vote  in  all  legislation  specially 
affecting  themselves  and  their  children, — and,  more  parti- 
cularly their  female  children, — their  health,  their  education, 
their  protection  against  wrong-doers,  their  hours  and  con- 
ditions of  labour  in  factories,  workshops,  &c,  and  numerous 
other  contingencies.  There  is  something  so  radically  unjust, 
in  men  compelling  their  wives  and  daughters  to  obey  laws 
upon  the  rightfulness,   or  wrongfulness,    of  which  women 
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have  never  been  consulted,  that  it  is  almost  incredible  that 
professing  Christian  nations  should  have  maintained  this 
system  unamended  now  for  over  a  thousand  years ;  and 
that  women  everywhere  should  have  submitted  to  it  with 
scarcely  a  word  of  protest,  notwithstanding  the  multiplied 
suffeiings  so  many  of  them  have  had  to  undergo  in  conse- 
quence. They  are,  however,  awakening  to  the  discovery 
that  our  superior  wisdom  is  a  delusion ;  that,  in  regard  to 
many  of  the  most  vital  questions,  affecting  themselves  and 
their  offspring,  they  are  often, — I  do  not  say  always, — 
wiser  than  their  husbands  and  brothers ;  they  are  more 
conscientious ;  they  are  more  alive  to  the  sense  of  duty  \ 
they  are  more  self-sacrificing  ;  and  they  will  not  much 
longer  consent  to  so  degrading  a  subserviency.  And,  what 
is  no  less  important  in  its  practical  bearing, — an  ever- 
increasing  proportion  of  our  most  conscientious  men  are  in 
perfect  harmony  with  them  in  this  ;  and  are  resolved  that 
the  present  inequitable  system  must  come  to  an  end. 

Three  of  the  gravest  scourges  of  the  world  at  the  present 
day  are  war,  intemperance,  and  what  is  commonly  known 
under  the  generic  term  immorality  ;  and  women  have  here- 
tofore been  the  chief  sufferers  from  all  three.  Of  war  and 
intemperance  I  have  already  spoken  at  sufficient  length; 
immorality  remains  ;  and  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  that 
is  not  the  deadliest  misery  of  the  three.  Of  one  thing  I  do 
feel  certain  ;  it  will  never  be  seriously  abated,  in  the  great 
centres  of  population  throughout  the   world,  until  mothers 
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obtain  a  far  larger  share  of  the  moral  training  of  their  sows 
than  is  now  generally  conceded  to  them.  So  far  they  have 
only  been  permitted  to  control  the  education  of  their 
daughters  ;  the  sons  have  been  virtually  taken  out  of  their 
hands  from  the  earliest  age ;  when  they  are  accorded  their 
rightfal  place  in  the  moral  training  of  their  sons,  as  well  as 
their  daughters,  self-control  for  the  sake  of  others,  will 
become  the  inspiring  sentiment  of  both  sexes ;  and  every 
future  generation  will  reap  the  benefit.  The  superior 
morality  of  our  women  is  the  one  invaluable  asset  which  our 
masculine  world  has  never  yet  drawn  upon  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  race,  but  which  when  utilised  to  the  utmost  in 
the  moral  training  of  our  boys,  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the 
most  powerful  influences  in  the  progress  of  the  world.  But 
to  adequately  discharge  this  momentous  office,  our  women 
generally  require  a  much  higher  intellectual  education  than 
they  have  yet  received ;  and  for  the  attainment  of  this, 
once  more,  the  Parliamentary  vote  is  now  imperatively 
needed. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  has  been  the  culminating  epoch 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  for  its  scientific  discoveries,  and 
its  mechanical  appliances  j  the  century  we  have  just  embarked 
upon  is,  in  my  judgment, — destined  to  be  immortalised  by 
the  elevation  of  women  somewhat  nearer  to  their  rightful 
place,  as  co-workers  with  men,  upon  the  footing  of  equality, 
in  the  moral  elevation  of  mankind.  If  women  say  these 
things  on   their  own  account  they  are  scoffed  at  as  the 
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shrieking  sisterhood  ;  it  Is  all  the  more  incumbent  upon  us 
who  know  their  truth,  to  give  free  expression  to  them  on 
their  behalf.  If  nature,— if  God, — had  not  made  our 
mothers  more  self-sacrificing  than  our  fathers,  our  race 
might  have  perished  off  the  surface  of  our  planet  thousands 
of  years  since.  But  women  have  never  yet  been  vouch- 
safed the  chance  of  developing  themselves  to  their  true 
moral  and  intellectual  stature, — no,  not  in  any  country  in 
the  world.  They  have  been  kept  jealously  in  the  back- 
ground by  crippling  laws  and  institutions  designed  for  their 
enslavement.  When  released  from  these  disabling  shackles, 
they  will  spring  upwards,  as  men  have  heretofore  always 
done  in  epochs  of  emancipation  ;  and  grand  achievements 
will  issue  from  them,  both  in  the  intellectual  and  the  moral 
spheres,  such  as  the  world  has  never  heretofore  seen.  And 
the  two  sexes,  no  longer  paralysed  by  enfeebling  mutual 
jealousies,  will  go  onward,  hand  in  hand,  enacting  laws, 
and  establishing  institutions,  which  will  have  for  their  para- 
mount object, — not  the  mere  temporary  satisfaction  of  our 
lower  impulses, — but  the  moral  and  physical  regeneration 
of  the  world. 
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